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ſures of his own party, he is expected to 


| W without exception every one of them; and 


he who deviates will need an apology; for he 


ſeems inconfiſtent, and a falſe friend. This con- 
eluſion is not always well founded. A true friend 


once had reaſon to ſay, Ye count me for an enemy, 


- becauſe I tell you the truth. © But the truth ought 


% not to be told in fuch manner: This is telling 

tc in Gath, and publiſhing in Aſtelon.“ Theſe words 
might have weight, were it not that nothing in a 
public religious profeſhon can, or ought to be ſe- 


cret. 'The matters blamed in the following pages 
it is impoſhble to hide: and it ſeemed the moſt 
friendly office the writer could perform, to ex- 
poſe their malignity, that they may be reJinquiſh- 
ed. To the preſent manner he ſeemed limited in 
the performance of this office. 

He is a real friend to the party ; but ſo much 


the more earneſtly-laments exiſting abuſes. Though 


he ſees theſe, however, he is not at liberty to leave 
the communion, for two reaſons : He cannot find 
another connection exempted from fimilar, or 
greater abuſes; and he dare not exclude himſelf 
from communion with the Church of Chriſt. 
At any rate, before any ſtep of ſeparation ought 
to be taken, fome attempt to obtain relief ſeems 
neceſſary. Theſe remarks are intended as of 
that nature; and the manner choſen ſeemed beſt 
calculated for extenſive application, and indced the 
only one competent to a perſon in a private capacity. 
The ſubſcription is omitted, not becauſe the writer 
would fear to ſay all he has written, but becauſe 
ſuch an appearance would ſeem to ſome not 
ſuitable for him, and leſt his infignificance, real 


or ſuppoſed, ſhould fruſtrate his deſign. (If the 


truth be told, no matter who tell it). If ſome 
things ſeem unguarded, or too ſtrongly expreſ- 


ſech let the importance of the ſubject, and his 


concern. 
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Goncern in it, plead his apology. If any thing be 


exaggerated, let it be clearly pointed out, he will be 


leſs. But whateyer is true and important he ex- 
pects will obtain cognizance. * -. © 
Sianguine hopes ariſe from the review of our 
Teſtimony, at preſent in agitation. If any thing 


propoſed, his end will be attained. In-the mean 


time, it ſeems omar? till ſuch alteration be at- 
tained, that the exerciſe of miniſters and others be 


left more free; that a ſtrict conformity to doubtful 
rules be diſpenſed with. This may be deemed diſ- 
orderly ; but it is better that order be ſacrificed to 
conſcience, than conſcience to order ; better the 


means give way to the end, than the end give way 
to what is at beſt but a mean; abſurd, that means 


deſtructive of the end ſhould be continued in uſe. 


If this inquiry be reckoned by ſome, 2 
and the writer arrogant, he ſatisfies himſelf in 
the ſentiments contained in the following words: 


When I ſaw that they walked not uprightly according 


to the truth of the goſpel, I faid before them all—IWW hy ? 


ill ye ſpeak wickedly for God! will ye talk deceit- 
fully for him ? Our rejoicing ought to be this, 


the teflimony of our conſcience, that in ſimplicity and 


godly fincerity we have our converſation in the world. 


We ſhould not be ar many who deal deceitfully 


with the word of God ; but as of ſincerity, but as 
of God, in the fight of God, ſhould ſpeak in Chrit. 


happy to retract, and would rejoice in a demon- 
ſtration that all his complaints are utterly ground- 


in theſe pages ſhall in any degree ſerve to guard 
the committee, who have the management of that 
matter, againſt attempting to heal the wound flight=- 
'ly, by applying a mere palliative, or excite them 
to endeavour a radical cure, the writer will rejoice :- 
and if any thing advanced ſhall ſerve to prevent 
diviſions in the church, by reconciling. miniſters. - 
and others to ſuch falutary alterations as may be 


of 


Wherefore, laying aſide—all guile—let us ſpeak the 


truth every one to his brother. Let us purge aut 


the old leaven, and ſtand, having our loins girt 
about with truths, 
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CANDID INQUIRY, 
—_— 


QUERY I. 

A N important queſtion, requiring an aſſirma- 
tive anſwer, is, Whether it be the duty of 
individuals and ſocieties, in their religious exer- 
ciſes, to cultivate univerſally, ſtrict ſimplicity and 
godly ſincerity ?: To this the Holy Ghoſt anſwers 
moſt clearly in the affirmative. "Thoſe who ſpeak. 
with a double heart and flattering lips, are the 
wicked. He who has a good proſpect of enjoying 
God in perfection, is one who ſpeaketh the truth 
in his heart. This is true of ſocieties, as well as 
of perſons in a religious character. Religion im- 
mediately reſpects Deity ; but we muſt not lie for 
God : we mutt not ſpeak — even for him. 
In ſimplicity and godly fincerity, ſays an eminent 

Apoſtle, we had our converſation among you. 

A Jeſuit, indeed, will argue, that for the ad- 
vancing of religion, it is lawful for him to perpe- 
trate what would otherwiſe be unlawfut- I am 
not writing for Jeſuits, but for thoſe who profeſs 


to, be. witneſſes for Chriſt, to buy the truth and 


not to ſell it, to be valiant for the truth upon the 
earth, to confeſs Chriſt and all his ways before 


men. When, therefore, it is inquired, Whether 


integrity, ſimplicity, and godly fincerity, ought to 
characterize our religious conduct, heſitation mult 


give way to undoubted aſſent. | 
A Query 
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VERY 2. Ought not a religious Teſtimony 


to be impartial in the choice of its objects; and is 
not its' proper object, truth or error as ſuch, ſin 


or duty becauſe ſuch ? The declared motive of a 


Teſtimony is zeal. for the glory of God, and a- 
gainſt every thing which tends to diſhonour him. 
Every revealed truth of religion is important, and 
every oppoling error, dangerous all fin is to be op- 
poſed, all duty promoted. The circumſtances - 
which direct a Teſtimony againſt particular fins or 
errors, and in favour of particular truths or duties, 
mult be, their importance, prevalence, danger, 


benefit, or the knowledge concerning them already 


attained by the teſtifier. When, therefore, known 
truths, of equal importance, are equally oppoſed, 
they have equally a claim for teſtimony ; when 
known errors, of equal malignity, are equally pro- 


pagated, they equally call for oppoſing teſtimony, .. 


The ſame is true alſo with reſpect to fin and duty 
in conduct. Says the Pſalmiſt, I love thy law; 
but I hate every falſe and wicked way. 1 love 
whatever 1s contained in thy law : all thy word 
hath been true and ſure from the beginning. I 
hate every falſe and wicked way, becauſe falſe and 
wicked. So ſays every true Chriſtian z ſo ſays 


every religious ſociety, if ſuitably exerciſed : and, 
% accordingly, the "Teſtimony for truth and virtue, 


againſt error and iniquity, will be impartial, and 
Extenſive as knowledge. 

Qu 3. Whether or not is the Seceſſion Teſ- 
timony now exnibiting to the world partial and de- 
fetive ?2 To thoſe who would be faithful, this is 


an important queſtion 3; aud it would be deſirable 


if we could anſwer in the negative. I fear, how- 
ever, c“ oppoſite is true. Our "Teſtimony is juſtly 
intitled, A Teſtimony for a Covenanted Reforma- 
tion, and againſt Defection from the ſame in form- 
er and preſent times. If this title be juſt, our Teſ- 

2 timony 


2 


timony muſt be defective. Here that Reformation 
is ſet up as the ſtandard of perfection: N certain- 


ly there might be, and there was, ſomething worth 
attainment, and yet unattained in It. Some defec- 
tion or ſin not pointed againſt It, may call for cogni- 
zance. Our Teſtimony implies.in its title, That the 
Reformation in queſtion, embraced whatever is 
worth teſtifying for, or againſt ; and that it contain- 
ed nothing exceptionable or wrong. 

It muſt be granted that every teſtimony will be 
defective. It cannot properly extend farther than 
the knowledge of the teſtifier, and this knowledge 
is always defective. It is ſcarcely probable that 
our fathers, compilers of the Teſtimony, ſaw no 
flaws in the Reformation; yet granting they did 
not, as circumſtances alter caſes, we now can 
clearly ſee, that in that Reformation there was 
much defect, and a large quantity of impropriety 
and ſo, whatever might be the caſe of our forefa- 
thers, as to us the 'Teſtimony is partial and defec- 
tive. Even ſuppoſing the Reformation a perfect 
buſineſs, and the Teſtimony at its firſt exhibition 
alſo perfect, it could not, in the courfe of things, 
abide ſo. New errors and abuſes might arile : 
they have ariſen ; and theſe need-cognizance equal- 
ly with thoſe of earlier origin, require equally as 

e former a "Teſtimony ; and if they be omitted, 
the "Teſtimony muſt be defective. 

Farther, our Teſtimony embraces the doctrines 
and recorded practices of our Reformers as one 
Whole : as we teſtify for them, without ſtating any 
exception, our 'Teſtimony muſt be thus underſtood 
by the world. Now, it is very poſſible there might 
be ſome evils which required a ſpecial Teſtimony 
againſt them, and yet have eſcaped the notice of 
our godly reformers ; but as knowledge is progreſ- 
five, and as we are accountable for Our knowledge; 
if it be evident, that ſomething requiring diſtinct 

A 2 tellimony 
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teſtimony was really omitted in the Reformation of 
our forefathers ; that ſomething calling for aſſer- 


tion was neglected, or ſomething requiring oppoſi- 


tion and condemnation was connived at or homolo- 
gated z our Teſtimony muſt appear DefeCtive and 
Partial. This however may appear with addition- 
al evidence in our next inquiry. | 

QueRY 4. Is not our "Teſtimony in many in- 
ſtances foreign and miſapplied? 

A Teſtimony is miſapplied, or impertinent, if it 


dwell more an matters of leſs, than on thoſe of 


greater importance. Matters of teſtimony, exiſt- 
ing jn preſent time, muſt be more important than 
thoſe exiſting in paſt. In the preſent time we 
live; in it we are to perform the duties of our ſta- 
tion and relations; the matters of error and fin 
which occur in our own'days, and in our own ob- 
ſervation, require our chief attention: paſt peri 


are to have ſome, but not the whole, nor the ehief 


regard. 


Ve cannot deny that our Teſtimony dwells. 


chiefly on antiquities, and allufions to occurrences 
long paſt. This muſt indeed be the caſe with e- 
very written Teſtimony of long ſtanding, and not 
frequently reviewed : in it, the paſt and more early 
will 3 the place due to what is preſent or re- 
cent. e paſt obtains thus not only an unjuſt 


preference to the preſent; but often monopolzes 


the whole attention, and excludes it almoſt entirely 
from its due regard. Even the limited powers of 
the mind prevent the ſtricteſt attention to both; 
and thus the more important is overlooked. 

This is a growing evil. If we preſerve, in the 
written Teſtimony, all the paſt, and alſo inſert the 
recent occurrences as they happen; it would ſoon 
become ſo voluminous, that, to digeſt it in the 
manner requiſite to a conſcientious profeſſion, would 
be difficult, if not impoſſible. At leaft, ſuppoſing, 

as 
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as is now the caſe, that the acknowledgement of 
the Teſtimony, is a term of Communion, and this- 


acknowledgement never to be made but in exerciſe 
of judgement and conſcience, (as certainly ought 
to be the caſe ;) a lifetime would be too ſhort to 


attain an adequate acquaintance with the Teſtimony, 


though its application to practice were out of the 
queſtion. There is perhaps too much of this at 
preſent the caſe. Indeed, every written Teſtimony 
of long ſtanding, and referring to particulars, muſt 


be in ſome degree foreign; and tlioſe who make it 


the ſtandard of their public profeſſion, muſt ſeem 


to ſwallow the camel, while they ſtrain at che 


at. 


This imperfection of our Teſtimony, with re- 


ſpect to the preſent time, ariſes from its temporary, 


local, and perſonal nature. To an impartial reader, 
it muſt appear calculated only, or chiefly, for the 


meridian of Scotland. It is indeed doubtful, whe- 


ther the firſt Seceders had their views ſufficiently 
extended beyond the limits of their own country. 
Our ideas ſeem to have been cramped by modes. 


familiar, and which exiſted at home. This might 


not prevent. the propriety of the Teſtimony when 


firſt exhibited ; or its pertinency in the view of 
thoſe acquainted with the places, perſons, and par- 
ticular occurrences mentioned. Eccleſiaſtical pro- 


ceedings as to Meſſ. Simpſon and Campbell, with 


all their minutiz, were then recent, and in memo- 
; the act concerning Capt. Porteous could then 


be better judged of; the truth concerning a Mr 
Nimmo, an affair at Cambuſlang, &c. could then 


be more eaſily attained, without danger of miſrepre-- 
ſentation : All theſe might then be proper exam 
ples of evils teſtified againſt, and were fitted to 


convince the mind. Now, however, they are leſs: 


pertinent. It is unprofitable, or hurtful, to impoſe* 


upon one defiring to become a Seceder, the taſk of 
7 A.3 deciding ; 
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deciding in theſe matters: Yet, ſuppoſing his teſ- 
timony rational, he muſt either ſo decide, or pro- 
ceed upon the credit of predeceſſors, (ſome of whom 
might be under the influence of prejudice), or elſe 
accede to the Teſtimony at random. To continue 
theſe references ſeems the leſs neceſſary, as a wo- 
ful abundance of ſimilar matter at preſent exhi- 
bits itſelf full in our view. | 

Query 5. It may be proper to inquire, Whe- 
ther our Teſtimony do not embrace ſome points 
materially wrong ? As far as a religious Teſtimon 
is ſeen to be partial and defective, it 1s blameable, 
and needs amendment. The ſame is neceſſary, 
if it be miſapplied, and foreign; but much more 
ſo, if it be, in any point, favourable to moral evil, 
to the exiſtence or continuance of abuſe. The 
Title of our public Leſtimony avows, that we ap- 
prove of the Reformation, Covenants, and Welt- 
minſter Confeſſion. This avowal muſt be under- 
ſtood as total and unlimited; for while no excep- 


tions are ſtated, and a general approbation declar- 


cd, every ſingle point comes in for its ſhare of the 
approbation, equally with every other; and if 
any one point be alledged not included, there is 
the ſame, or equal reaſon, to exclude every other. 
The matters thus totally approved, however, in- 
volve the approbation and homologating of a 
wicked junction of Church and State. Such a 
junction, upon ſtrict ſcrutiny, cannot be vindicated. 
from ſome degree of implicated blaſphemy ; be- 
fides that, it is injurious to men. If conſiſtent with 
itſelf, it muſt raiſe a creature to that reſpect and 
obſervance, which is the prerogative of the Deity. 
It generally involves alſo a certain degree of perſecu- 
tion or oppreſhon. Governors, as ſuch, have 
nothing to beſtow on any claſs of ſubjects, except 
what is levied from the maſs. To aſſeſs the == 
in favcur of any claſs, ſeems like plundering the 


whole: - 
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whole to aggrandize a few: it ſeems evidently un- 
juſt, and a wrong from which the faithful ought 
to keep free. Beſides, civil interpoſition in be- 
half of religion, except to defend rights natural 
and common to all, cannot be of importance for 
its advancement.” 'Temporal favour, beſtowed on 
2 particular ſect of religioniſts, ſeems intended to 
render that ſect more reſpectable and numerous. 
If the favour has not this effect, it is in a great 
meaſure uſeleſs; and as far as the mere temporal 
favour has this effect, it has a tendency to mar 
true religion. He who accedes to the party from 
this conſideration, appears under the influence, not 
of the love of the Father, but of love to this world. 
At the ſame time, other parties ſuffer a glaring in- 
juſtice. Every perſon thus ſuffers, who, on ac- 
count of any thing in his character purely religi- 
ous, and juſtly cognizable by God alone, is ſub- 
jected to temporal hardſhip, or deprived of temporal 
advantage. One of theſe, or both, ſeems neceſſary 
to a ſtate-religion ; at leaſt has occurred in every 


ſtate-religion which has hitherto appeared. On 


this point it is not neceſſary to inſiſt. Thoſe for 
whom chiefly I write, Seceders, and eſpecially 
their religious inſtructors, have, in general, a 
clear conviction of the unreaſonableneſs, iniquity, 
and pernicious tendency of any ſuch alliance be- 
tween Church and State. 

Such alliance is, however, evidently acknow- 
ledged, with approbation, in the Covenants and 
Confeſſion for which we profeſs to teſtify. This 
cannot poſſibly be denied. As to Covenants, the 
very title National Covenant, and the numerous 


acts of parliament to which appeal is made, are for 


a thouſand proofs. To the Solemn League, Con- 


feſhon, and Catechiſms, acts of parliament are 


prefixed, and there is a preliminary declaration, 
that by theſe acts the forms are ratified and eſta- 
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bliſhed. Even without theſe, indeed, the truth: 
could be diſcerned in the forms themſelves. 


What was thus wrong in theſe forms, is prac- - 


tically homologated, and even adopted by us, in our 


public” Veſtimony. As far as we teſtify for theſe 


forms, without diſclaiming any part as objection-- 
able, we teſtify for every part, and for every part 
alike. But even though nothing were intrinſically 
wrong in theſe forms, or in our public Teſtimony 
to them; yet in preſent circumſtances, we could 
not be blameleſs in ſuch an adherence. While, (as 
is the cafe), on the topic of religious liberty, a num- 
ber, perhaps the majority of miniſters and people, 
are of opinions contrary to thoſe expreſſed in theſe 
forms, it is evidently wrong for them to maintain 
ſuch a Teſtimony. 

Our Seceding fathers, it is confeſſed, had not 
their views, of religious liberty ſufficiently enlarged. 
In compiling the Teſtimony, they uſed expreſſions 
correſpondent to their own ideas: It ſeems unrea- 


ſonable and inconſiſtent, that we, whoſe ideas on- 
this ſubject are different or contrary, ſhould pub- 


liſh our "Teſtimony to the world im. the fame ex- 
preſſions. Our Teſtimony will and muſt be re- 
ceived' in the world in the native ſenſe of the 
expreſſions, and not according to any far-fetched- 


gloſs we may put on them. While we endeavour to 


impoſe ſuch gloſſes on the public, we expoſe our- 
ſelves to ridicule. If we allow men ta diſcover 
our ſentiments from our written Feſtimony, we 
keep them in the dark. If the diſcovery is to be 
made, by a compariſon of this Teſtimony with our 
converſation or ſermons, the reſult muſt be, that 
we are inconfiftent and ſelf- contradictory. 

No reproach on our worthy reformers is here 
intended, far leſs on thoſe who engaged in teſti- 
fying againſt the-inſufferable tyranny and corrup- 


tion of the Eſtabliſhed Church. I approve their in- 


tentions, 
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tentions, and wiſh to bleſs God for the good he 
then did by them. At the fame time, I can ſup- 
poſe that they faw but in part, and were defective 
in execution. "Themſelves never preſumed on per- 
fection, nor dreamed of immutability; and perhaps 


never, that their ſucceflors would lazily fit down at 


that point to which they had attained. In ſuch a 
ſtop, we differ from all reformers, and violate our 


* to reformation. It is the character of 


reformers to proceed. If, though comparatively 
dwarfs in talents or religious zeal, yet, helped by the 
labours, and raifed on the gigantic ſhoulders of our 
godly predeceſſors, we diſcover what was hidden 
from them, we ought to be thankful for the ad- 
vantage, and to improve it- by imitating whatever 


is blameleſs in their conduct. In their practice, in 


the very act of ſeceding, we find a practical » # 
poſition to Church and State alliance; in their ſe- 
parate communion, th relief againſt ma 
of its pernicious effects 1 in the public forms, 4 
through fear, or ignorance, or inadvertency, they 
continued to avow and approve. But how far we 
come ſhort of an honeſt diſpoſition to proſecute re- 
formation, will appear when we examine our 
preſent mode of exhibiting to the world our religi- 
ous Teſtimony. 
VERY 6. Is our conduct, in acceding to the 
Teſtimony, confiſtent with fimplicity and godly 
ſincerity, with that integrity which true Chriſtiani- 


ty requires? 


When a perſon, wearied with tyranny and do- 
mination in an Eſtabliſhed Church, unable to find 
the ſincere milk of the word adminiſtrated, or the 
ordinances and inſtitutions of Chriſt duly obſerved ; 
offended with the want of zeal and inconſiſtency 
in various kinds of Diffenters, wiſhes to become a 
Seceder, he ſigniſies his intention to the Seſſion. He 
is, or ought to be, firſt inſtructed, to get — 
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ed with the Confeſſion, Catechiſms, and Act and 
Teſtimony. When he can declare that he has conſi- 
dered theſe, his approbation of them is required; 
and this approbation muſt be profeſſed before the 
Seſſion. Perſons, who think for themſelves, often 
demur at this; yet, convinced of the importance 
of being in ſome church-communion, and in the 
pureſt they can find; they often make an effort, 
and chooſe what they think the leſs evil. In ſuch 
a caſe, it may be often a queſtion, Whether the 
perſon does actually approve of every thing in this 
Confeſſion, Catechiſms, or Teſtimony. Nay, per- 
haps, many members of the Seſſion, or the ininiſter 
himſelf, may diſapprove of ſome things in them. 
Poſſibly the acceder, or ſome of the Seſſion, may 
be able to diſcern in ſome of theſe ſtandards incon- 
ſiſterſcy. Approbation of what is wrong, a teſti- 
fying againſt what is harmleſs or proper, may be 
diſcovered ; and yet the Sefhon requires, and the 
acceder gives his approbation of the whole, without 
ſtating one exception. This profeſſion of appro- 
bation is the condition of admiſſion into communion. 
In this general profeſhon, every part of the ſtand- 
ards is equally included. All the articles of the 
Confeſſion are acknowledged as true; whatever 
the Teſtimony approves as good ; every particular 
condemned is diſclaimed. The acceder may have 
his exceptions ; but in his acceſſion he indulges a 
mental reſervation with reſpe&t to them. His 
public profeſſion embraces equally theſe, as thoſe 
parts he with his heart avows. They are there- 
fore, as far as profeſſion aſcertains matters, as 
certainly to be eſteemed his principles, as any other 
articles in his creed. Often, however, they are 
not in reality a part of his belief ; not believed by 
the Seſſion ; not even by the miniſter who preſides 
at the acceſhon. 
When this is the caſe, there ſeems to be a diſ- 
agreeable abſence of open integrity. It ſeems 
ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely defenſible,. to require and receive ſuch a 
profeſſion, and ſcarcely conſcientious to give it: 
eſpecially if it be conſidered, that miniſters, ſef- 
ſions, and acceders, receive and give ſuch profeſſion 
in the Name of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and in a 
ſolemn manner, as in the preſence of God, who 
cannot be deceived. 

| Theſe conſiderations ſeem to weigh much with 
many godly perſons, who approve of us for hold- 
ing a Teſtimony, though they approve not every 
article of that Teſtimony; who prize the ſincere 
milk of the word, and approve of our ſtrict ſcrip- 
tural diſcipline. Many of theſe attend regularly 
to hear the goſpel, but cannot ſwallow the whole 
profeſſion. Some, however, are, as it were, con- 
ſtrained, by a ſenſe of duty, to preſent their chil- 
dren for baptiſm, to join in ſome communion, or, 
urged by a regard of the command of their dying 
Lord, to communicate. At ſuch a criſis, a perſon of 
conſcience is often in a ſtrait between his objec- 


tions, and his deſire to jom. Some give way to 


their objections, and join with a party who are 
leſs difficult in their preliminaries, and leſs agreeable 
in the reſt of their profeſſion and practice. Others 
act over the belly of their objections, and accept 
the Teſtimony, as a mixture of ſweet and bit- 
ter. The conſideration, that the making of this 
profeſſion is ſoon over, and that afterwards the 
perſon is in agreeable connections, has here conſider- 
able weight. It is true, that remaining in the 
communion is, virtually, a continuance of the 
profeſſion; but as this is leſs explicit, ſo it is leſs 
attended to by perſons concerned, It moſt fre- 
quently happens, however, that ſuch perſons have 
occaſion to preſent their children in baptiſm, and 
then the explicit declaration of profeſſion is again 

neceſſary. 
QuxRT 7. Whether integrity and truth are the 
characteriſtics 


5 


characteriſtics of this tranſaction? When a parent 
applies for baptiſm to his child, preſents it, and 
obtains the adminiſtration of that ordinance; is 
there no treſpaſs againſt ſimplicity and godly ſin- 
cerity in the whole tranſaction? Are the public 
declarations made, the expreſſion of the thoughts of 
the heart ? | 

Here the profeſſion is public: it is ſolemn. 
What is declared, is before God and many witneſ- 
ſes of mankind. Previous to the adminiſtration, 
the parent converſes with the miniſter in private, 
gives cognizance of his. principles, of. his know- 
ledge, of his church-memberſhip. Iñ this conver- 
ſation, he, perhaps, ſtates ſome objeCtions to the 
public profeſſion about to be required, and the mi- 
niſter either attempts to remove them, or allows 
their validity. In private, the miniſter may con- 
cede, that there are ſome things exceptionable in 
the' public forms ; but he in general will rather at- 
tempt to explain away the exceptionableneſs. Such 
explanation is often uſed in theſe caſes; but is 
little more ſatisfactory, than that offered to prove, 
that one may ſubſcribe the 39 Articles though he 
be an Arian or Socinian; or, to prove the con- 
ſiſtency of a Seceder, when he ſwears the Bur- 
geſs Oath. But this explication, lame as it may be, 
is not allowed in public. Indeed, it is perhaps as 
well to be private. In public, the parent, after 
profeſſing his defire, and in this profeſſion ſigni- 
fying his belief of what is the deſign of baptiſm, 
in our general practice, profeſſes his faith, and a- 
vows his obligation to duty. | 
In the profeſſion of his faith, he, among other 


things, avows the Weſtminſter Confeſſion to be 


founded on the Word of God, and to be the con- 
feſſion of his faith. And this avowal makes no 
diſtinction between articles more or leſs important, 


more or leſs proper: and far leſs can it poſſibly 


bear 
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bear, that the perſon diſbelieves any part of the 
whole. In the ſame manner, he avows his approba- 
tion of the Syſtem of Diſcipline, Form of Ghurch- 
government, and Directory for Worſhip. He alſo 
avows his approbation of the Act and Teſtimony, 
and this approbation includes in it an unlimited ap- 
probation of the Covenanted Reformation. The 
perſon approves of the Teſtimony, as it approves of 
the Reformation. Nay, he is often required to a- 
vow his belief, that the Covenants are binding on 
lateſt poſterity. And here alſo there is no limita- 
tion, not the leaſt ſuppoſition, that there may be 
ſomewhat improper in theſe forms. (I have heard 
a miniſter, I believe without previous notice, re- 
quire a parent, publicly to profeſs his belief of the 


- preſent ſeaſonableneſs of Covenanting as practiſed 


among Seceders; and the ſame miniſter declare, 
that ſuch an acknowledgement was a term of com- 
munion among Seceders. I believe he was miſta- 
ken. I am ſure he was ſingular, as to many of his 
brethren, and ſo conſider only general practice). 
By the public profeſſions above mentioned, any 
impartial obſerver, who would form his eſtimate of 
the creed of the miniſter, or parent, mult judge, 
that neither has any object ion to the leaſt matter in 
the whole Reformation, Confeſſion, Catechiſms, or 
Teſtimony. The profeſſion now made, cannot 
fairly be interpreted into any other meaning, than 
an entire approbation of every thing mentioned as 
approved. The belief of One God, that the Scrip= 


tures are the Word of God, &c. are not more ex- 


plicitly declared, than the acknowledgement of the 
Confeſſion, as the confeſſion of the perſon's own 
faith. Yet, while this profeſſion is ſo unlimited, 


it is often true, that the miniſter who publicly re- 
* ceives and approves this profeſſion, and the perſon 


who offers it, and perhaps the more thinking part 
of the congregation, do not approve of theſe forms 
| B entirely; 
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entirely 3 but are convinced that the Covenanted 
Reformation was in ſome reſpects wrong; that 
ſome parts of both Comfeſhon and "Teſtimony are 
exceptionable. Now, in ſuch circumſtances, where 
is the ſincerity ? What is the uſe of ſuch unlimited 
profeſſion ? As a tranſaction of worſhip, is it not 
like a mocking of God ? Is there not here a loud 
call. for change? But laying aſide the religious 
view; to continue this unlimited approbation of 
every thing in the mean time, while the ſupreme 
court has under conſideration, an overture, com- 
plaining, that many things are wrong, and craving 
amendment. How nne is the continuation 
of the practice ? 

Some members of Synod, have been long im- 
preſſed with a ſtrong diſapprobation of an alliance 
between church and ſtate. Many, from pulpit or 


preſs, have expoſed the wickedneſs and abſurdity 


of ſuch an alliance. At the ſame time, theſe can- 
not but diſcern that ſuch an alliance figured great- 
ly in the Reformation. It is evident the tranfac- 


tion of Covenanting, as far as it deſerves to be cha- 


racterized national, was in a great meaſure intend- 
ed and uſed as a political engine. In giving un- 
limited Teſtimony for the Reformation, members 
of Synod ſaw that there was an unavoidable homo- 
logating of this alliance. And indeed the whole 


tenor of the Teſtimony bewrays this. Some parti- 


cular parts expreſs it pretty plainly. Miniſters, to 
whom this matter appeared evident, and an impor- 
tant evil, have withed to get rid of it, and have 
therefore propoſed an overture of alteration. The 


final iſſue, in conſequence, is not yet fully known; 


but that, while ſuch a- caſe is pending, we ſhould 
inſiſt on the ſame implicit and unlimited avowal of 
entire approbation, ſeems inconſiſtent and unac- 
countable. Perhaps the ſame will appear in ſome 


degree young if we enquire, 
Query 
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. Query. 8. Whether our conduct in covenant- 
ing, as this is tranſacted among us, be marked. 
with integrity, candour, and reaſon ? and whether 
it be moſt conducive to the good of the church, and 
edification of her members? | 

Covenanting is, to the world, the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing and prominent feature of our communion... 


Ihe tranſaction itſelf is moſt ſolemn. In this eſpe- 


cially, it would be defirable to have our doctrine. 
2 and conſiſtent, and our practice unexception- 
able. 

Whether covenanting be a duty incumbent on 
Chriſtians, I diſpute not: To a candid mind the 
matter ſeems evident. As we are creatures de- 
pendent on God for every thing, and poſſeſſing all 
our enjoyments from him, it is certainly our duty, 
in our hearts to be entirely devoted to his ſervice: 
and if ſo, it is duty alſo, with the mouth to glorify 
God in expreſſing this devotedneſs. This is no. 
more than an honeſt man expreſſing the beſt ſenti- 


ments of his mind, and it amounts to the ſame: 


thing as covenanting. If this be ſo evidently our 
duty as we are rational creatures, it is much more 
evidently ſo, and our obligation much ſtronger, as: 
we:are bought with a price. For the ſame reaſons, 
ſocial covenanting in the moſt explicit manner, 
muſt appear evidently. a duty. This is no more 
than the agreement of a number in the ſame duti- 


ful exerciſe. 


That- perſonal covenanting is the duty of every 
adult Chriſtian, and ſolemn ſocial covenanting the 
duty of Chriſtians in ſociety, ſeems to me ſo evi- 
dent as to need little demonſtration ; and if any be 
needed, it is abundantly given by our judicious. 
writers who have vindicated the duty “. | 

But though the duty as to its matter be perfect. 
ly clear, it may be clogged with circumſtances 

* Gib, Moriſon, Moncricff, Graham, &c.. | 
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entirely 3 but are convinced that the Covenanted 
Reformation was in ſome reſpects wrong; that 
ſome parts of both Confeſſion and Teſtimony are 
exceptionable. Now, in ſuch circumſtances, where 
is the ſincerity ? What is the uſe of ſuch unlimited 
profeſſion ? As a tranſaction of worſhip, is it not 
like a mocking of God ? Is there not here a loud 
call. for change? But laying aſide the religious 
view; to continue this unlimited approbation of 
every thing in the mean time, while the ſupreme 
court has under conſideration, an overture, com- 
plaining, that many things are wrong, and craving 
amendment. How nc nad is the continuation 
of the practice ? 

Some members of Synod, have been long im- 
preſſed with a ſtrong diſapprobation of an alliance 
between church and ſtate. Many, from pulpit or 
preſs, have expoſed the wickedneſs and abſurdity 
of ſuch an alliance. At the ſame time, theſe can- 
not but diſcern that ſuch an alliance figured great- 
ly in the Reformation. It is evident the tranſac- 
tion of Covenanting, as far as it deſerves to be cha- 
racterized national, was in a great meaſure intend- 
ad and uſed as a political engine. In giving un- 
limited Teſtimony for the Reformation, members 
of Synod faw that there was an unavoidable homo- 
logating of this alliance. And indeed the whole 


tenor of the Teſtimony bewrays this. Some parti- 
cCular parts expreſs it pretty plainly. Miniſters, to 


whom this matter appeared evident, and an impor- 
tant evil, have wiſhed to get rid of it, and have 
therefore propoſed an overture of alteration. 'The 


final iſſue, in conſequence, is not yet fully known; 


but that, while ſuch à caſe is pending, we ſhould 
inſiſt on the ſame implicit and unlimited avowal of 
entire approbation, ſeems inconſiſtent and unac- 
countable. Perhaps the ſame will appear in ſome 
degree * if we enquire, 


Query 
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. Query. 8. Whether our conduct in covenant- 
ing, as this is tranſacted among us, be marked 
with integrity, candour, and reaſon ? and whether 
it be moſt conducive to the good of the church, and 
edification of her members? 

Covenanting is, to the world, the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing and prominent feature of our communion. 


Ihe tranſaction itſelf is moſt ſolemn. In this eſpe- 


cially, it would be deſirable to have our doctrine 
_ and conſiſtent, and our practice unexception- 
able. 

Whether covenanting be a duty incumbent on 
Chriſtians, I diſpute not: To a candid mind the 
matter ſeems evident. As we are creatures de- 
pendent on God for every thing, and poſſeſſing all 
our enjoyments from him, it is certainly our duty, 
in our hearts to be entirely devoted to his ſervice: 
and if ſo, it is duty alſo, with the mouth to glorify 
God in expreſſing this devotedneſs. This is no. 
more than an honeſt man expreſſing the beſt ſenti- 


ments of his mind, and it amounts to the ſame 


thing as covenanting. If this be ſo evidently our 
duty as we are rational creatures, it is much more 
evidently ſo, and our obligation much ſtronger, as 
we are bought with a price. For the ſame reaſons, 
ſocial covenanting in the moſt explicit manner, 
muſt appear evidently a duty. This is no more 
than the agreement of a number in the ſame duti- 


ful exerciſe. 


That- perſonal covenanting is the duty of every 
adult Chriſtian, and ſolemn ſocial covenanting the 
duty of Chriſtians in ſociety, ſeems to me ſo evi- 
dent as to need little demonſtration ; and if any be 
needed, it is abundantly given by our judicious 
writers who have vindicated the duty “. 

But though the duty as to its matter be perfeCt- 
ly clear, it may be clogged with circumſtances 
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which will render it impracticable. If circumſtan- 
ces are annexed by the ſociety, which cannot be 
innocently complied with by the individual, he is 
barred from joining in the exerciſe, and it is his 
duty to abſtain. - It is the certain duty of true 
Chriſtians, to join in-.the ſocial commemoration of 
the death of Chriſt ; but if my fitting down at the 
Lord's table, were to involve in it an avowal of the 
doctrine of 'Tranfubſtantiation, I am not at liberty 
to fit down: 5o, though ſocial covenanting be a 


clear and confeſſed duty; yet, if I have it not in my- 


power to join in the obſervance without avowing 
an entire approbation of the tranſactions of our 
fathers in the national covenant and ſolemn league; 
while, at the fame time, my judgement diſap- 


proves; if I muſt ſolemnly confeſs to God, mat- 


ters as evil, which I believe in my heart are not 
ſo, and avow matters contrary to theſe to be good, 
while I eſteem them oppoſite, I am, at leaſt, ex- 
cuſable, though I do not join in ſocial covenanting 


in ſuch circumſtances. In the tranſaction of cove-. 
panting, as obſerved among us, we profeſs to renew 
the covenants of our forefathers; and the whole 
tranſaction is gone over with circumſtances of 


awful ſolemnity, and as in the preſence of the Lord 
God. | | 

While the covenant entered into by our forefa- 
thers is reading, the covenanters are fitting ſignify- 
ing their unlimited approbation ; (their hearts may: 
think otherwiſe z but this is the language of their 
appearance: and the idea of renewing covenant 
includes ſo much.) By their appearance, they ſay 
that all thoſe particulars, teſtified againſt by our 
fathers, were really evil; that all of what was ap- 
proved in their Teſtimony was really good; that 


all to which they engaged was duty, and all againſt 


which they engaged was ſin. They are ſignifying: 
alſo ſtill more explicitly, that they do judge all 
| = theſe 
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theſe matters mentioned in the acknowledgement of 


ſins prefixed to our Bond, to be really ſins, and they 
engage, by ſolemn oath, to ſtruggle againſt them 
as really ſins. If public profeſſion can ſignify any 
thing, it cannot ſignify leſs in theſe inſtances, than 
is here ſtated. 

Now while the covenanter is thus employed, 
let us view the exerciſe of his- mind. While his 
appearance and profeſſion approve of the tranſac- 
tion of his forefathers, and that without limitation; 


perhaps it is his judgement, that they confeſſed as 


evils what he can neither condemn nor approve; that 
they confeſſed ſome things as ſins, which he, ac- 
cording to his judgement, muſt have been engaged 
in, had he been preſent; that ſome things were en- 
gaged to, as matter of duty, which he diſapproves. 


While he profeſſes acknowledging to God as ſins 


the whole of the articles mentioned in our own 
acknowledgement of ſins, he reckons many of theſe 
dubious if good or evil, many trifling, ſome defir- 


able. And (awful !) while he, in the folemn Oath, 
_ engages to oppoſe, to his utmoſt ability, every of 


the things: mentioned as evils in the aforeſaid ac 
knowledgement, he means in his heart to exert: 
no activity againſt ſome of them; and others he 
wiſhes to promote and advance: ſome he reckons 
indifferent, at others he rejoices. If particulars. 
were neceffary, they might be mentioned. While 
the covenanter profeſſedly recognizes the tranſac- 
tions of his fathers, and the Confeſhon as ratified 
and eſtabliſhed by parliament, he publicly avows, 
but ſecretly abhors the Chureh-and-State connexion 
which appears in that tranſaction, that authority 
which was employed by parhament in eſtabliſhing, 


and that particular inſtance of its exerciſe interpoſed» 


in the ratification. — He publicly confeſſes the ſinful- 
neſs of repealing penal laws againſt witches, thus 
intimating his approbation of thefe laws, and for= 
row-at the repeal ; but in his heart he rejoices that 
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the law is repealed, and abhors the ancient crueF 
and abſurd ſtatute. And certainly his heart is right 
in this inſtance, and his profeſſion wrong. A re- 
view of the execution of the ſtatute proves this. 
We defend by ſaying, that by Witch we under- 
ſtand a profeſſed Fortuneteller, againſt whom pe- 
nal ſtatutes ſhould remain in force. Our defence is 
vain: The ſtatutg did not affect chiefly profeſſed: 
fortunetellers, our fathers did not intend theſe ; . 
nor, when we uſe in our ſolemn confeſſion the 
word Witches, can we expect the world to under- 
ſtand that we intend fortunetellers. 

He publicly laments, as a national fin, but ſecret- 
ly rejoices for the flackneſs of government in extir- 
pating Popery and Prelacy, and in its granting 
unbounded toleration to all ſects of profeſſed Chriſti- 
ans : and here alſo his ſecret exerciſe ſeems moſt 
commendable. In defence, we here alledge, that: 

„the word extirpate, in the covenants of our fathers, 

did not include any thing ſanguinary, or any tem- 

-  poral puniſhment ; and the explanation which ſup- 
poſes it does, we reckon an abuſe and miſinterpre- 
tation, Our defence, however, fails, when we- 
compare the expreſſion in queſtion, with Conf.-19. 4. 
where it is declared, that erronequs perſons, of a: 
particular. deſcription, may be lawfully proceeded- 
againſt, by the power of the civil magiſtrate. 
And its failure appears ſtill more conſpicuous, if we 
conſult. on this ſubject the old Confeſſion, which: 
declares, that obſtinate heretics are to be punih-. 
ed, not only by the cenſures of the church, but by. 
civil pains; to impriſonment, to confiſcation of 
goods, to baniſhment, and to death. The ſtrict 
laws againſt ſheltering any Popiſh teachers are alſo 
clear evidence to the ſame purpoſe. | 

We alledge ourſelves juſtified in condemning. 
the Toleration, becauſe it proceeded from an intention 
@ introduce Popery. This might be one reaſon, 
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and may be the beſt we can now aſſign of thoſe 


which then had weight. Our fathers, however, 
in the Acknowledgement, ſtate the Toleration as 
evil, becauſe contrary ta the covenants, becauſe un- 
bounded, becauſe it opened a. door for the propagat- 
ing of error. None of theſe ſeem now to be reaſons 
which breathe much the ſpirit of religious liberty. 
As far as this counteracted the Covenants, the latter 


were perhaps wrong; the more unbounded it was, 


and the wider door it opened to error, it came 
the nearer to true religious liberty. Indeed, as: 
the Toleration flowed from the King's ſupremacy, 
and ſuppoſed in him a power to reſtrain, it was truly 
deteſtable. This circumſtance is indeed mentioned, 
and properly diſapproved by our fathers; but the 
other things complained: of could not be prevent- 
ed, without the exerciſe of the ſame ſupremacy, 
worſe applied. Other inſtances might be adduced, 
of the covenanter's profeſſion at war with his ſen- 


timent, and of the ſuperior excellency of. the lat- 


ter; but theſe may ſuffice to ſhow that ſuch is- 
often the fact. 

Theſe conſiderations ſhew, that there are, to a 
conſcientious thinking perſon, real difficulties at- 
tending the obſervance of ſocial covenanting ag. 


practiſed among Seceders. Theſe difficulties ap- 


pear the more important, if we conſider, that our 


principles concerning covenanting are recogniſed in. 


all the diſtinguiſhing parts of our profeſſion. At ac- 
ceſſion, à perſon is called to acknowledge the bind- 
aig forte of the covenants of our forefathers; and 
the ſame acknowledgement is required when he 
preſents his child for baptiſm: the ſame is implied 
alſo in his communicating with us in the- Lord's 
Supper. This acknowledgement certainly in- 
volves an approbation of the covenants of our 
forefathers 3. and as the acknowledgement. is unli- 
mited, ſo the approbation muſt be underſtood 55 
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be unlimited alſo: frequently however the entire 
robation of judgement is wanting. - 

Beſides, it is to be feared that thoſe who acknow- 
ledge this obligation, have ſeldom any clear idea in 
whar it conſiſts. None can ſuppoſe that theſe cove- 
nants could bind, as far as they might include any 
thing ſinful. None may bind himſelf by any oath to 
the performance of wickednefs, and far leſs could 
he bind any other. Farther, it ſeems evident, that 
anceſtors have no power, by covenant, to bind up- 
on poſterity things indifferent in themſelves. In 
this caſe, the act of anceſtors would be will-worſhip, 
and the acknowledgement of it, would be a pay- 
ing that regard to the inſtitutions of men, which is 
due to God's law alone. Befides, it would ſup- 
poſe, that one generation of men uninſpired, have 
| powers than any other race ſucceeding. 
Farther, in this caſe, it would be neceſſary to in- 
quire, Whether we are thus obligated by our re- 
lation to the nation as ſubjects or inhabitants ? or 

whether the obligation is conveyed by our natural 
deſcent from covenanting anceſtors? On both- 
ſides inſuperable difficulties occur. The former 
would ſuppoſe, that whenever any perſon enters 
into the nation, he comes under a new religious. 
obligation; and beſides, the Church-and-State al- 
liance is here approved. The latter would require, 
that a perſon, to know whether he be included in 
the obligation, ſhould be able to aſcertain, whe- 
ther he be indeed deſcended from covenanting an- 
eeſtors. This inquiry muſt be exceedingly dif- 
ficult. In ſome cafes, as among the deſcendants. 
of covenanting kings and nobility, the inquiry would 
be diſgraceful, and the truth inſcrutable. To mat- 
ters of indifference, then, poſterity cannot be bound. 
by any covenant of their forefathers. - 

They can be bound to nothing but ſuch as they 
would be, and are bound to, (as ftrongly as the: 
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law of God commands) independently of ariy ſuch 
Covenant. Our fathers could bind themſelves, 
in a religious ſenſe, to nothing but what the law 
of God required of them, nor their poſterity to 
any thing which the fame law does not bind on 
them. It is here ſaid, there is a. ſuperadded obli- 
gation: An obligation added to what is already 
abſolutely perfect! An aceeſſion of ſtrength to 
what is infinitely ftrong ! 

It is true, fins are aggravated by circumſtances. 
Our fins in neglecting the duty of covenanting, 
in committing thoſe fins againſt which our anceſtors 
engaged, or neglecting thoſe duties to which they 
ſwore, may be aggravated, and rendered more in- 
excuſable, by the good example of our forefathers. 
If obligation by Covenants of our forefathers has 
any farther meaning than this, or ſomething like 
this, it is to me perfectly unintelligible; if not ab- 
ſurd. Scripture does not authorize it. 

However, though this idea may be in the minds 
of ſome, when they acknowledge the perpetual 
obligation of the covenants; it may be doubted, 
whether it be the idea naturally conveyed by the 
expreſſion, or at firſt intended to be expreſſed. 
It is more improbable, that this idea ſhould be 
preſent with all who acknowledge this obligation. 
Indeed, it is moſt probable, that many of thefe 
have no clear notion of the ſubject. They ac- 
knowledge an obligation; but how they came under 
it, - or in what it conſiſts, and often to what it 
binds, they are ignorant. 'This acknowledgement 
is, however, required at acceſſton to our com- 
munion, and recognized in many of our public 
profeſſions during continuance in it. | 

Actual covenanting is an obſervance to which, 
comparatively few, ordinary church-members can. 
be perſuaded. It is found impracticable to make, 
or retain: this as a term of ordinary Rs 
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Even church- members, however, are generally ex- 
pected to profeſs that they are /ying open to light on 
this ſubjeF; and many lie all their life thus open 
to a light which they never intend to uſe; for con- 
viction as to the duty of an obſervance againſt 
which they have inſuperable objections. What- 
ever latitude is allowed to ordinary Chriſtians in 
this matter, the caſe is different with church-officers, 
miniſters, and elders. - 

. Formerly, a young man, who had a view to the 
miniſtry, could not be admitted to the ſtudy of 
divinity, till he, was an actual covenanter. At 
preſent, he is admitted, though he be only lying 

to light; but he is expected to declare, that 
he has no objections againſt the obſervance as prac- 
tiſed, and is only waiting for an opportunity. 
After the uſual time is ſpent at the hall, and the 
uſual exerciſes performed; the next ſtep is, that 
the young man be called to exhibit ſpecimens of 
his talents with a view to licence. To this ſtep 
he cannot be admitted unleſs he has been actually a 
covenanter. Till he be of this claſs he cannot be 
even recommended. No conſideration is made of 
his objections, or the points really and confeſſedly 
objectionable in the tranſaction. If his conſcience 
be ſo ſqueamiſh, that he cannot ſwallow and di- 
geſt all, it is needleſs to take any cognizance of 
his talents : this one article is thought fufficient 
to render him certainly unfit. - 2 
In ſome congregations, the caſe, as to the ad- 
miſſion of elders, is the ſame. In this reſpect, in- 
deed, congregations differ: a little of Independency 
is admitted or connived at, and it is ſo far good, 
that the article of ſtrict uniformity is diſpenſed 
with; but in ſome places, a perſon cannot be pro- 
poſed to an election for the elderſhip, if he is not 
an actual covenanter. ö 
It may be doubted, whether the ſtrict requiſi- 
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tion of this qualification does not really hurt the 
cauſe of religion. A young man, who has ſpent 
a third, or a half of his lifetime, preparing for a 
public employment in the Church, is loath to let 
all go for nothing. His conſcience cannot allow 
him to join and remain in other communion; he 
is therefore, at leaſt, under ſtrong temptations, over 
the belly of his objections, to take the covenant 
too much in the mode of a qualifying teſt When 
it is obſerved, that a young man generally gets 
over his objections, and finiſhes his courſe at the 
hall nearly about the ſame time; that after his 
ſtudies there are finiſhed, or when he has a near 
view of their finiſhing, he ſees that to be duty 
which he could never before diſcern in this light ; 
there is reaſon to fear that this is too frequently 


the caſe. 


It is ſometimes evidently otherwiſe. Some re- 
tam their objections after a due time has been ſpent 
at the hall ; and others defer or interrupt attend- 
ance on the hall on this very account. Such are 
thus detained from public ſervice; and thus the 
Church is deprived of the ſervice of, perhaps, not 
the meaneſt talents ; of thoſe who think for them» 
ſelves, and are conſcientious z while a door is open 
for the admiſſion of others who may be leſs diſ- 
cerning, take their religion on truſt, and are not 
more conſcientious or prudent. 

The ſame obſervation applies alſo to elders, 
where this qualification is required as a prerequi- 
lite to the exerciſe- of that office. And example is 
not wanting, of a congregation deprived, on this 
very account, at ſeveral ſucceſſive elections, of two, 
three, perhaps four, who in all other reſpects 
feemed of the. moſt eligible in the congregation, 
who were mentioned for the election; but it 
was declared that the nomination would be diſor- 
derly, as the perſons were not joined — 
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A degree of diſorder is perhaps here preferable to 
ſuch ſtrict adherence to rules ſo objectionable. 

- » Query 9. I come now to inquire into the 
tendency*-of our conduct in the uſe of the Formu- 
la. The Formula conſiſts of a number of queſ- 
tions, ſo deviſed that a ſimple affirmative or ne- 
gative anſwer to each, according to its reſpective 
nature, amounts to a declaration of the diſtin- 
guiſhing principles of the Seceſſion church. This 


Formula is uſed when young men are ſeparated to 


preach the Goſpel, or ordained to exerciſe the of- 


fice of the Miniſtry ; and alſo at the ordination of 
elders. - And in the caſes of theſe claſſes, no dif- 
ference in the Formula is admitted, ſaving what 
the different circumſtances ſeem to require. 

Ihe profeſſion of faith made at anſwering the 
Formula, is materially the ſame as at the admini- 
ſtration' of baptiſm, and other caſes already con- 
ſidered. Here, however, the profeſſion is more 
pointed; and with reſpe& to expreſſion, more 
invariable. At the adminiſtration of baptiſm, the 
miniſter, either intentionally or inadvertently, may 
change the expreſſion. This is ſurely improper, 
as it takes the profeſſor at unawares. His aſſent 
is required ere he has time to conſider. As to the 


Formula, it is otherwiſe: the queſtions are in a 


printed book; and the anſwer which muſt be given 
to each of them is perfectly known. The profeſ- 
ſion made on this occaſion is of the moſt ſolemn 
kind. It appears to be a declaration in the pre- 
ſence of God, a vow to the living God. The pro- 
feſſion and engagement are generally made in the 
preſence of many witneſſes: and, as the perſon is 
now entering on a public office for life, he as it 
were fixes his religious character. In fact, he 
engages to remain the ſame, in that reſpect, to 
his life's end. py 
E every article, of that faith profeſſed in an- 
| | ſwering 
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ſwering the Formula, were true, and congruous 
to the ſentiments of the profeſſor; and every thing 
engaged to as duty, proper to be done, and be- 
lieved by the profeſſor to be indeed his duty; the 
adminiſtration of theſe queſtions, for the purpoſe 
intended, muſt meet our approbation, and be 
highly eſteemed. On the other hand, if any thing, 
in the profeſſion of faith, be untrue, or oppoſite 
to the real ſentiments of the profeſſor ; if any thing 
be engaged to, as duty, which is either not duty, 
or not believed to be ſo; there is, in this obſer- 
vance, ſomething importantly wrong : and in this 
caſe, all the circumſtances which heighten the ſa- 
lemnity, muſt aggravate the evil. 

In Formula, Q. 2, The perſon is called to pro- 
feſs his belief of the au doctrine contained in the 
confeſſion and catechiſms, and avows this doctrine 


as his own faith; and to it he vows before God 


and rational creatures. In Q. 4. He, in the ſame 
unlimited manner, acknowledges the perpetual 
obligation of the Covenants z acquieſcing in theſe 
covenants, and alſo in the acknowledgement of 
ſins. Every thing in our church government alſo is 
approved. Q. 3. Every thing in the teſtimony. 
Q. 5. Here is alſo a ſolemn, tho' but virtual, pro- 
miſe, never to follow diviſive courſes ; i. e. never 
ſeek a change, or any alteration from the ſtandard 
—the Reformation, Q. 6. And yet, Q. 9. and 
10. He is bound to declare the whole council of God, 

If we were ſure that all theſe Forms, mention- 
ed in theſe queſtions, were perfect, this would be 
very well; but unleſs they are ſo, the caſe is far 
otherwiſe. If any thing blameable can be found, 
the Formula is not clear from calling good evil, 
and evil good ; putting bitter for ſweet, and ſweet 
for bitter. There is no poſſibility of evading this 
charge. We have already ſeen, that there are 


indeed ſome things exceptionable here avowed. 
C The 
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The avowal is the moſt unlimited, and as clearly ſtat- 
ed as words can expreſs. Here is no room to ſup- 
poſe a reſerve in the mind; but a declaration is 
made that there is no ſuch reſerve. The reforma- 
tion of our anceſtors is accordingly treated as 
immutable; an engagement againſt ſeeking to 
change 1s plighted; an undertaking of univerſal 
defence againſt every oppoſition, to whatever part, 
is ſolemnly avowed. 

If there be, indeed, any thing wrong, in the 
Reformation, in the Confeſſion of Faith, Covenants, 
or Act and Teſtimony, our uſe of the Formula is alſo 
inconſiſtent with itſelf, and contradictory: one part 
of the profeſſion and engagement is at war with 
another. The perſon is bound to theſe forms; but 
he is alſo bound to be entirely for the glory of 
God. If any thing in the former be improper, 
it is ſo far oppoſite to the latter; and it is impoſ- 
ſible to perform both parts of the engagement. In 
this view, we ſee that the Formula lays the per- 
ſon under a kind of neceſſity to be unfaithful to 
obligations. In another view, this is ſtill more 
glaring. The profeſſor engages, that he will ad- 


here to the whole doctrine contained in the Confeſ- 


fron ; the whole of which he declares that he believes: 


and to the 4vho/e Covenanted Reformation. He 
engages too againſt all courſes diviſive from the 
aforeſaid Reformation. However, in anſwering 


Queſtion 10, there is an engagement, to declare, 


without ceaſing, the whole council of God. Now, 
the declaration of this, which is a miniſter's proper 
buſineſs, 'muſt claſh with his engagement to the 
above forms. In declaring the whole council of 
God, he muſt, in ſome caſes, ſtate a diſſent from, 
and follow a diviſive courſe with reſpect to, the 


. Covenanted Reformation. 


It does not remedy the evil, to ſay, that the mat- 
ters exceptionable in the Reformation are of ſmall 
importance, 
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importance. © Greater and leſs alter not the na- 
« ture of things.” And our Formula treats theſe 
parts as matters of very great importance. The 
emphatic term whole repeated in Q. 2. ſuppoſes 
at leaſt ſo much. I have no need to prove, that 
the Formula is exceptionable, on account of its 
unlimited adherence to what is not entirely right. 
This is believed and confeſſed by many among us; 
and muſt be allowed by all who diſapprove of any 
the leaſt matter in the whole Covenanted Refor- 
mation; and thoſe who have their exceptions are 
not a few. 'This conſideration, however, renders 
the caſe apparently ſo much the worſe. It repre- 
ſents perſons knowingly and avowedly embra- 
cing and ſolemnly engaging to the practice of in- 
conſiſtency. | 

Let us, for a little, take a view of the inconſiſ- 
tency here exhibited. "The perſon who is to ac- 
cept the Formula, ſuppoſe at licence or ordina- 
tion, has, perhaps in converſation or from the pul- 
pit, made known his ſentiments on thoſe topics 
in which the forms are to him objectionable. Per- 
haps he gives-a ſimilar expreſſion of his ſentiments 
very ſoon after. Nay perhaps, of the preſbytery 
preſent at the tranſaction, ſeveral members may be 
in ſimilar circumſtances. Even on the ſame day, 
in their ſocial interviews, their exceptions may be 
mentioned and avowed. 

Though this be the caſe, this ſame court re- 
quires from the candidate an unlimited aſſent, e- 
quivalent to a ſolemn renunciation and complete 
precluſion of all objections. The candidate, tho 
in the circumſtances above mentioned, gives the 
moſt plenary aſſent to every article, and folemn 
engagement to every requiſition. Prevarication 
muſt here appear obvious to the candid obſerver. 

In what light muſt the candidate appear to thoſe 
who know his real ſentiments, when he 3 
profeſſes to believe the %, and yet really diſ- 
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believes ſome parts; to approve without excep- 
tions, while he yet approves not without exceptions; 
to deſire no ? Ws while yet he eagerly deſires 
one; to follow no diviſive courſes, while yet he has 
declared, and means to declare, a diſſent in various 
particulars ? The matter appears the more weighty, 
when we take into account, that the candidate de- 
clares his. profeſhon, and aſſumes his engagement, 
with the folemnity of an oath, and awfulneſs of a 
curſe. He profeſſes and engages, as he is to be an- 
« ſwerable at the coming of the Lord Jefus, and as 
« he would deſire to be happy with him at his glo- 
ce rious appearance.” In n 5 light muſt the mem- 
bers of preſbytery who have objections appear tothoſe 
who know their ſentiments, while they connive at, 
approve, and aſſiſt in conducting ſuch a tranſaction? 
In what light will the wicked of the world regard 
that office and character which requires ſuch a preli- 
minary ? In what light will they view religion 
itſelf, if its public teachers and ſtated friends, in 
their moſt ſolemn exerciſes, muſt admit into their 
conduct ſuch flagrant duplicity ? And what is the 
native confequence to the intereſts of religion, and 
to the ſouls of men? It grieves me to , i heart, 
that « ſuch things may be alledged, and cannot 
s be refuted.” 8 
To you, Brethren, it belongs. Strive for a reme- 
dy: By earneſt prayer, and vigorous endeavour; by 
zeal for God; by impartial befriending of every 
truth, and courageous oppoſition to the moſt popu- 
lar errors; by fteady reſolution not to ſpare the 
deareſt abuſe, nor ſhrink from attempting the moſt 
diſagreeable part of neceſſary Reformation: let us 
reſolve upon an impartial, univerſal, and radical 
ſcrutiny ; upon confeſſing, reſigning, and diſclaim- 
ing, whatever may be found improper ; retaining 
and vindicating whatever appears right ; cheerfully, 
prudently, and vigorouſly eſſaying and proſecuting, 
| every 
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every neceſſary and ſalutary amendment. In ſuck 
a ſcrutiny, perhaps ſeveral other matters, befides. 
theſe mentioned, might appear to require attention.. 
To be convinced of this, we may inquire, for ex- 
ample, + - | | 

UERY 10. What is our general practice with. 
reſpect to the Adminiſtration of the Lord's Supper,, 
and the Settlement of Vacant Congregations ? 

As to the former : We reckon it and treat it as 
a moſt ſolemn ordinance ; and a conduct blameleſs, 
to a certain degree, is neceſſary in thoſe who are 
admitted to the participation, Our Lord hath in- 
timated, and we avow, that this ordinance ſhould. 
be frequently obſerved by his people. We allow 
that, in the primitive ages of Chriſtianity, the ſo- 
cieties of the faithful were thus employed every 
Lord's day, and we approve of their practice. In 
our mode, however, ſuch frequency is impoſlible. 
It is ſeldom above twice, often but once obſerved in 
the ſame congregation, in a whole year. But, to 
give frequent opportunities, different congregations. 
fix on different times for the ordinance ; and ſeveral 
rainiſters meet to aſſiſt at the ſervice. This is ne- 
ceſſary, as there are ſeveral days partly employed in 
public worſhip, and a routine of ſervice to which 
one perſon is not equal : and it is the leſs incon- 
venient, as, in the neighbouring congregations, 
many chuſe rather to attend where the communion 
is, than abide at home ; and ſo the want of ſermon 
is the leſs diſagreeable. There is, however, ſome 
inconvenience here. The whole congregation can- 
not follow their miniſter ; or if they could, perhaps 
they cannot be accommodated : And ſo, many are 

ecluded the enjoyment of. public ordinances. 

It might be defirable that ſuch inconvenience be 
prevented. Perhaps it might be equally conducive: 
to edification, and it would be certainly no leſs. 
conformable to the primitive examples of Chriſti- 
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| | nity, if the Lord's Supper. were more frequently 
| cbſerved in each congregation. Thus every Chriſ- 
| tian in a ſociety might enjoy a more frequent op- 
portunity of obeying Chriſt's command, and would 
| be more ſeldom deprived of the diſpenſation of the 
| goſpel. - 
| Here it will be objected, that frequency would 
| leflen ſolemnity, and render partakers more care- 
| \ leſs in preparation and obſerving. It might as well 
be alledged, that we are not to pray, nor to en- 
deavour- the exerciſe of faith frequently, leſt we 
leflen the impreſſion of their importance. Enjoy- 
ments truly religious don't cloy, but whet the 
deſire; and in exerciſes truly religious the well 
employed Chriſtian increaſes his ſtrength. 

But „ one miniſter could not undergo the 

whole toil 3 and weak congregations could not bear 
the frequent expence.” Ihe toil might perhaps 

_ decreaſe, if it met with refolute endeavour. 'The - 
number of communicants at one ſolemnity would: 
be fewer; fewer tables contain them; and leſs la- 
bour would be neceſſary at the exhortation. 

As to the week-day ſervices, which are the- 
ſource of the greater part of the labour, theſe 
are of the nature of a freewill- offering; and as far 
as they are obſerved in this view, they are no doubt 
proper, and may be acceptable. In this view, he 
who dedicates a day, dedicates it to the Lord; 
and he who profeſſes to dedicate a day, or part of 
a day, and yet curtails, is obnoxious to the curſe 
denounced againſt the deceiver who offers to the 
Lord the corrupt thing. The ſervice will be lia- 
ble to a ſimilar ſtigna, if ſuch ſet times ſhould be 
reſpected in the light of divine inſtitutions; if 
they arrogate ſuch immutable reſpect as is due 
to the ſabbath of the Lord. When our fathers be- 
gan to exemplify ſuch obſervances, as accompani- 
mexts to t!.e celebration of the Lord's Supper; 

. there 
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there is no doubt but they had the fear of God before- 
them, love to God in their hearts, -and gratitude- 


to him exciting their conduct. But ſhould we af- 


firm, that ſuch accompaniments are indiſpenſible 
to the proper and acceptable obſervance of the or- 
dinance, the undue regard to ſuch obſervances 
might provoke God to blaſt their benefit, or ren- 
der them a ſnare: There is danger, leſt they be 
viewed in a light too ſimilar to that in which the 
Papiſts and Epiſcopalians view the days dedicated 
to the idolatrous worſhip of their Saints and 
Martyrs. 

If in each congregation, the Lord's Supper couldbe- 
enjoyed ſufficiently often, the circumſtances of ſome 
congregations might admit of the preſent quanti- 
ty of week-day ſervice, while it might be unſuit- 
able to the circumſtances of others. Thoſe ſocie- 
ties who could offer the ſervice, not by conſtraint, 
but willingly, would do well : thoſe who could 
not, ought to be excuſed. This would leſſen the 
expence to weak congregations ; and, together 
with the reduction of the number of ſtrangers, 
which would take place in the propoſed. plan, 
would render the expence equally- or more tolera- 
ble than it is at preſent. 

As to the Settlement of Vacant Congregations 
among us: They have the important privilege of 
chooſing their own miniſters, and are uncontroul- 
ed in the exerciſe of this right. This right is of 
the utmoſt importance; but, that the benefit may 
be enjoyed, it ſeems neceſſary, that thoſe concern- 
ed ſhould be fully appriſed, where it reſides, 
and how it is to be applied. If this is notthe caſe, 
the good may not be obtained; and while the 
means are preſerved, the end may be loſt. 

Four things ſeem neceſſary to the attainment 
of the full benefit of this right. The congregation: 
ought to be fully appriſed, 1. What deſcription of 

perſons 
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| perſons have a right to vote; 2. What ſhall conſti- 


tute a majority; 3. How this majority is to be 
diſcovered ; and 4. What is to be the conſequence 


of a majority on the one fide and on the other, as 
far as poſſible. | 


1. As to the Firſt, we are not ſufficiently agreed, 
and our practice is not uniform. It is generally 
required that the voters be Seceders; but I am not 
certain whether a perſon, while under fcandal, is 
or ought to be, in all cafes excluded. I believe 
this is not ſettled. In ſome places, females are 
excluded, in others may be electors. That 
they ſhould be in caſe excluded, merely on 
account of ſex, is hot enjoined in ſcripture, and 


ſeems contrary to reafon. Women are, indeed, 


prohibited from public teaching; but we do not, 
on that account, prohibit them from fitting down 
at the Lord's table, and there making a public pro- 
feſſion. They are admitted to preſent their chil- 
dren for baptiſm, and to join in public eovenanting. 
In each of theſe, they muſt be as chargeable with 


eating in the church, as they can be. in uſing 


their right of ſuffrage in the choice of a teacher.. 
In a religious view, they are equally intereſted as. 
theother ſex; and they are often of equaldiſcernment.. 
To exludea mother in widowhood, is to exclude one 
of the moſt intereſted 3 to exclude a wife, becauſe 
a wife, from an independent ſuffrage, is to erect a 
patren in every family, and make the huſband, 
in this inſtance, lord over the conſcience :- beſides, 
it gives to a fingle man, perhaps of precarious reſi- 
dence, an equal quantity of influence, as to him 


whois a reſident houſeholder, and repreſents a nu- 


merous family. And why a female, merely for want 
of a family conneCtion, ſhould be excluded from: 
the exerciſe of her right, ſeems ſcarcely evident. 

In ſome caſes, the right 13 confined to heads of: 


>» families 
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families. This is liable to equal objections as 
thoſe above ſtated, but in a more extenſive degree. 

In other caſes, the ſuffrage is allowed to ſuch 
church- members only of either fex, as make diſ- 
tinct contribution for ſupporting the goſpel. To 
found influence, in this matter, on the payment 
of contributions, is the very ſoul of that patronage 
againſt which we teſtify. And beſides, this moſt 
unreaſonable method throws into the hands of a 
ſolitary individual, or even of a man or maid ſer- 
vant, who the next ſeaſon may be far removed, 
a quantity of influence equal to what is enjoyed 
by a father and mother, with a numerous family, 
and of fixed refidence. | 

It ſeems equal and reaſonable, that the quantity 
of influence be adjuſted, as nearly. as poſſible, to 
the quantity of intereſt in this affair. And for 
this purpoſe, it ſeems moſt eligible, that every re- 
_ Seceder in the congregation, male and 

emale, whether giving a diſtinct contribution, or 
not, ſhould be allowed to vote in the election. 
This appears calculated for preſerving to all their 
right; and it apportions the influence to the in- 
tereſt of parties. 

But whatever be the qualifications entitling to a 
vote, they ought to be uniform, and generally 
known. They ought not to be ſubject to be mo- 
dified by the inclination, or imperſect views, of 
the uber who preſides in the election. Other- 
wiſe he will have too much in his power; the 
people may have juſt reaſon to complain; and a 
laſting diſſention may thus originate. The perſons 
diſappointed will readily alledge, that, had the 
mode been different, the majority might have been 
otherwiſe; at the ſame time, while the minority 
are murmuring, the young man may be in doubt 
whether he be indeed the object of the majority of 
juſt voters, and thus be diſcouraged from accept- 

ing 
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ing the call. Apparently on theſe accounts, a con- 
gregation may be, and has been, deprived of a 
ſettlement, and forced to continue Jong vacant. 
2. What is a majority ſeems eaſily determined. 
The chief difficulty occurs when more than two 
objects are put on the leet. In this caſe, one 
may have a greater number of votes than any of 
the reſt, and yet fewer than they have all toge- 
ther; and fo not the majority of the congregation. 
It ſeems improper on this ground to declare this 
perſon elected, and ſuſtain the call; becauſe the 
majority of the congregation may be averſe. The 
point, however, is not yet ſettled. Sometimes, a 
perſon is declared duly elected on ſuch a founda- 
tion; at others, the decifion is referred tg farther 
proceedings. At any rate, the people before- 
hand are ignorant which of the modes may be 
adopted, and ſo cannot accommodate to either. 

3. In collecting the votes, the chief object is to 
aſcertain, that what is ſuſtained as a majority be 
indeed what it ſeems. When there are more than 
two objects on the leet, ſometimes they are all de- 
clared off, ſave thoſe two who have the greateſt 
number of votes; theſe are put on a new leet, 
and thoſe who voted for others are called to vote 
anew, and arrange themſelves on either fide, This 
mode gives perfect juſtice to the candidates retain- 
ed on the leet; but not to thoſe rejected. It is 
poſſible, had the alternative been made, that one 
of thoſe rejected might have been choſen, ra- 
ther than the perſon who is choſen. | 

For example, in a congregation of go voters, 
A, B, and C, are candidates. 'The votes for A 
are 40; for B 30; for C 20. C is declared off, 
and his voters ane w range themſelves under A, or 
B, as each individual may think proper. Here A 
and B get perfect juſtice; but the congregation 
and C are wronged. C's 20 voters may caſt the 

| balance 
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balance in favour of either A or B, or render 
them equal. But, all the while, C may be more 
agreeable than either to a majority of the con- 
gregation. He is molt agreeable to his own 20; 
and he may be more agreeable than A, to the 
whole, or to 26 of B's 30; & more agreeable than B, 
to the whole, or to 26 of A's 40: and in either he 
would have at leaſt 46, the majority of go. The pro- 
bability that this would be the caſe is not very 
ſtrong ; but the poſſibility is evident: and ſince it 
is ſo, to prevent reflections in the congregation, 
and ſcruple in the mind of the candidate, it might 
ſurely be proper to give up this mode for one more 
perfect. It is certainly painful for a perſon, who 
conſiders the voice of a majority as a call from 
God to a particular conduct, to engage in ſuch con- 
duct while yet uncertain what is the real mind of 
the majority, and what the call of God. 
Sometimes the ſucceſsful candidate is otherwiſe 
determined. After it appears that A has a greater 
number of votes than either B or C, the latter 
are both declared off; and the only remaining 
queſtion is, A, or not ? i. e. A, or remain for a while 
vacant ? As, in the former ſuppoſition, C was 
wronged, here both B and C ſeem to ſuffer in- 
jury. It is perhaps difficult to hit a plan without 
exception. Either of theſe mentioned, however, 
might be more perfect, if accompanied with ſome 
queſtions of preference. In the former caſe, C 
might be juſtly declared off, after theſe two queſ- 
tions are put and negatived: 1, Prefer C to A, 
or not? 2, Prefer C to B, or not? — In the latter 
caſe, both B and C might be declared off, after 
theſe queſtions are put and negatived: 1, Prefer 
B to A, or not? 2, Prefer C to A, or not? Such 
queſtions would be more numerous, according to 
the number of objects; but ſeem ſuitable and 
| | neceſſary 
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neceſſary to the diſcovery of a real majority, and 
- for preventing grudge or injury. 

Whatever mode be adopted, it ought to be uni- 
Binn and not unexpected. The people ought not 
to be taken at unawares; nor the perſon who mode- 
rates allowed to deviſe an arbitrary mode. It is 
improper, but perhaps true, that in the ſame quarter, 


x 
Aut four ſucceſhve elections, four different modes have 


been adopted: And, ſeemingly from miſunder- 


ſtanding, a congregation may be kept in a vacant 


| Rate for ſeveral years. A perſon in the circum- 


ſtances of A, has been juſtly outed upon the princi- 
ples of the firſt of the two caſes mentioned; and 


upon the principles of the ſecond, the ſame perſon 


unjuſtly declared to be elected, and hic call ſuſtain- 


ed. 

Our common mode of collecting the vote, after 
the queſtion is ſtated, is uncertain, troubleſome, and 
ſubject to litigation; and ought to give way to the 
method by roll-call, or dividing the houſe. We 
muſt often reſort to one of theſe, after the com- 
mon mode as proved ineffectual, and has given 
origin to a laſting ſtrife. To adopt them at firſt, 
might ſave time, and prevent an evil which after- 
wards we may be unable to remedy. . 

4. It is neceſſary, as far as poſſible, that electors 
be fully apprized of the tendency of a vote on 
either ſide of every queſtion. Before they give 
their vote, they ought to be informed, and have 
impreſſed on their minds, its whole tendency. 
This is profitable for them; and to afford it, as far 
as poſſible, is the duty of an impartial moderator. 
If this be not attended to, the people may be un- 
juſtly deprived of an important advantage, and tre- 
panned into a meaſure they will afterward regret. 

The above obſervations are equally applicable 
to deciſions in Courts. A, B, C, may repreſent 
the objects of a vote in Synod, as well as candi- 


dates for the Miniſtry, And perhaps even _— 
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the mode of ſuffrage is not always prooR again 


animadverſion. 


On the ſubject of ſettlements, the following 


doctrine ſeems to be tenable. 


1, All regular, adult members of the congrega- 


tion have a right to vote. 


jority. a - 
3» This majority to be diſcovered in a mann 
indiſputable. | 


4, In a leet of more than two objects, that ob- 


ject is to be declared elected, who is preferred by 
The majority, reſpectively to each of the others. 
5, To find this object, the deciſion of a com- 
petent number of queſtions of preference ſeems ne- 
ceſſary. . * 
6, The whole mode to be uniform, or at leaſt 
previouſly underſtood by the electors. 


7, The electors to have always in view, the 


nature and tendency of every vote. 

Theſe obſervations, however, are propoſed 
with ſubmiſhon. I am now not dictating, but 
craving remedies to evils which ſeem important; 
but as far as any promiſing obſervatioa occurs, 
it may be offered, and thoſ2 to whom it is addreſ- 
ſed will judge of its propriety. I hope to be un- 
derſtood in a ſimilar view, when I preſume to 


enquire, 


Query 11, What may be the moſt effectual 
remedies for the evils complained of in the fore- 
going pages? 

It is much eafier to point out evils than to re- 
medy, or even avoid them. Many of the evils 
mentioned ir will be difficult to evade; and in the 
endeavour we may be in danger of incurring 
others of equal or greater malignity. Yet, cer- 
tainly, ſomething ought to be attempted. But 


what ſhall this be? Here we need to be lowly and 
c D dependent, 
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2, 'The greater number of theſe forms the ma- 
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dependent, and truſt in the divine promiſe, that 


God will lead and clearly teach his way. 


The firſt ſtep of this remedy, is to aſcertain the 
exiſtence of the evil. And it will be proper to inſti- 
tute a radical and impartial ſcrutiny, Whether 


there be indeed ſome things defeCtive, foreign, or 


wrong in our public Teſtimony? and whether we 
be really chargeable with diſingenuity in diſplaying 
it? | 

To this examination we ought to come, not 
backwardly, but cheerfully ; not averſe to difcover 
what is wrong, but eager to find it, and eager to 
remedy. Such an examination requires, that we 
ceaſe from ſuppoſing every thing done by our forefa- 
thers right, or every thing in our profeſſion blameleſs. 
It- ſuppoſes that we regard every particular with 
watchful ſuſpicion. Such an examination is our 


duty; to it we are commanded ; and we ought 


to implore divine aid, and attempt the execution. 

2. Such a ſearch will be followed by an open 
acknowledgement of the evils diſcovered. If we 
ſet out upon the ſuppoſition of exiſting evils, and 
be eager to find and deſtroy them, the diſcovery 
will not be kept a ſecret. If it be evident that 
ſach things exiſt, and fully clear that they are evil, 
it will be improper either to deny their exiſtence 
or to palliate their malignity. To deny the exiſ- 
tence will be a vain attempt; to palliate their ma- 
lignity, aſter diſcovery, muſt proceed from intoler- 
ab'e pride, and involve the party in the guilt, both 
of the evil itſelf, and of the hypocriſy of the pal- 
liation. | 

3. Sincere acknowledgement requires that we 
forſake and diſclaim the evil acknowledged. No 
regard to conſiſtency of character; or honour of 
party, ſhould deter us from this. We never pre- 
tended to be infallible, or attained at perfection. 
If our inconſiſtency lie in departing from evil and 


proſecuting 
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profecuting good, it is honourable—it is reforma- 
tion—it is that to which we are moſt ſolemnly 
bound. We profeſs our deſire to forſake evil, and- 
diſclaim error; and will we not ſet ourſelves point- 
edly againſt thoſe evils and errors which have done 
us moſt harm, and in which we have been chiefly 
engaged? Theſe are the proper objects of our re- 
venge and eager oppoſition. 

Againſt theſe our Teſtimony ought to be point- 
edly directed. They are evils equally malignant 
as others; rivetted in their influence by long indul- 
gence, and rendered popular among the ſerious 
by the venerable names who have admitted them. 
If we ſpare theſe, when ſeen to be evil, we will 
condemn ourſelves in the thing which we allow, 
and appear chargeable with teſtifying, in the reit of 
our profeſſion, not for God, but for men. 

In this exerciſe it will be neceſſary to give a 
clear and unequivocal Teſtimony againſt all eccle- 
ſiaſtical eſtabliſhments conſtituted by civil an- 
thority : And not merely againſt particular in- 
ſtances, but againſt the principle itſelf. We pro- 
feſs to teſtify againſt Antichriſtianiſm ; and why not 
againſt this ſpecies, of influence and exiſtence ſo 
extenſive, and ſo long retained by us. As we have 
been ſo long backward to abjure it, and obſtinate 
in our adherence, it is now high time ſtrenuouſly 
to oppoſe, and reſolutely to diſcard. This, with 
all its concomitant evils, we are under ſpecial obli- 
gations openly to abjure, reſolutely to oppoſe ; 
to give clear Teſtimony for oppoſite truth, and 
vigorouſly to practiſe oppoſite duty. 

This principle ſeems the chief ſource of every 
thing exceptionable in our Teſtimony ; and a full 
renunciation of this will lead to purify, ſimplify, 
and accommodate the Teſtimony to our own times: 
It needs to be purified, that we may honeſtly adhere 
to it; ſimplified, that we may adhere fo it with 
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judgement; and accommodated to preſent times, 
that it may ſerve the purpoſes of a Teſtimony. It 
is not meant that our forms, or thoſe books in 
which they are contained, ought to be diſuſed. 
'They are the moſt excellent of their kind. Both 
for brevity and clearneſs, the Confeſſion and Cate- 
chiſms ſtand perhaps unparalleled, while m point 
of doctrine they are the leaſt exceptionable. The 
Diſplay of the Secefſion Teſtimony contains a rich 
treaſure of goſpel truth, and a bright exhibition of 


God's goodneſs, in enabling his ſervants to be va- 


Hant for the truth. Though the Covenants contain 
ſomewhat exceptionable, yet this is comparatively 


little. 
Ihe forms are not in themſelves ſo exceptionable, 


as our uſe of them is improper. . We may eſteem 


them, and yet not reckon them immutable ; we 


may venerate them, and yet not treat them as ab- 
ſolutely perfect. In our adherence to them, we 
ought to ſtate our exceptions; or in a new Exhibi- 
tion of our "Teſtimony, exclude the exceptionable 
articles. | 

4. Such an Exhibition would require to leave 
room for amendment, leſt poſterity ſhould fall into 
the ſame error. A new Exhibition of our Teſti- 
mony will not be perfect, and ought not to be treat- 
ed as ſuch. It ought to be left open to correction, 
and appointed to undergo a frequent review. Thus 
error could not obtain ſuch firm footing; abuſe 
could not be ſo permanent. 

Were the Teſtimony thus purified, ſimplified, 
and modernized, it muſt be more valuable: and 
an adherence to it at obtaining baptiſm, at ac- 
ceſſion, or on other occaſions, would be a more 
eaſy tranſaction to a tender conſcience. - In the 
mean time, it feems neceſſary that the ſtrift re- 
quiſition, of unlimited aſſent to every part of the 


forms, ſhould be remitted : and though our written 
| | forms 
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forms are in ſome points wrong, our public profeſ- 
5 ſhould exhibit a commendable difference from 
em. 

5. The exceptions in the Formula ſeem eaſy to- 
be removed. Upon the propoſed alterations in 
other things, they would almoſt fall of courſe. 
At any rate, all improper, even all doubtful and 
needleſs expreſſions, ought to be eraſed. Perhaps 
a perſon ought never to be required to accept ſuch 
a form without any limitation. As it is never cer- 
tainly perfect, he might be allowed to declare the 
ſenſe in which he underſtands it, and ſtate his 


exceptions. If he can aſſent without explanation 


or exceptions, it is well; if not, the Preſbytery 
can judge, whether his explanation or exceptions 
are ſuch as have a right to exclude him from the 

exerciſe of the office in queſtion. In this way too, 


a more certain eſtimate might often be formed of a 


perſon's real ſentiments, than by the preſent way 
of unlimited aſſent. 

6. In Covenanting, it might be better to give up 
the idea of the perpetual obligation of the ancient 
covenants,. (till this be better explained); and con-- 
ſider our obligation to duty, and to the duty of co- 
venanting as flowing immediately from our perpe-- 
tual obligation to the law of. God. The idea of 
renewing theſe covenants ſeems equally untenable. 
How a Go private individuals can properly renew a 
national covenant ſworn by nobles, kings, and par- 
liaments, or a ſolemn league of all the three king- 
doms, is not eafily underſtood ; beſides, this ex- 
preſſion involves too much the idea of unlinuted 
approbation. It would be fully as proper that every 
generation, and every individual, obſerve the dut 
on its own account, and independently of ancel-- 
tors. 

Our Acknowledgement of Sins, might be cleared 


of what is improper, curtailed of what is imperti-- 
D 3 nent,, 
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nent, abridged in what reſpects antiquity, and ex- 
tended as to what is recent or preſent; and thus 
modernized and adapted to preſent uſe. This 
ought to be an accommodating form, at all times 
ready to receive important matter, according to 
exiſting circumſtances. An acknowledgement of 
this kind could with greater propriety be recogni- 
zed in the ſolemn Oath of Covenant. 

The bond {worn in this oath ought to be 
ſimple. and religious, and, like the Acknowledge- 
ment, at convenient intervals adapted to the de- 

mands of preſent circumſtances.” The duty of 
covenanting might be obſerved, not as a qualifica- 
tion for entering the pulpit, but by all in general. 
It ſeems to be a ſtated duty, and no reaſon appears 
why a fingle individual may not publicly obſerve it. 
The proper ſeaſon for this might be, when the 
rſon accedes to the religious ſociety. - The ſocie- 
ty alſo might obſerve it in a ſocial capacity as often 
as convenient. Perhaps it ſhould not be a'term of. 
- Chriſtian communion ; and if not, there appears no 
reaſon why it ſhould be a term of miniſterial. The 
covenants, thus engaged in, might find more to 
join in them than at preſent; and the exerciſe: 
ſeems equally ſcriptural and edifying. Some of 
theſe alterations might be uſeful as remedies ; at 
any rate, ſome alterations are neceflary. Several 
perſons, however, are averſe to any change, and 
oppole every innovation. 
VERY 12. We inquire, finally, into the vali- 
dity of the reaſons urged againſt attempting to re- 
medy the evils above complained of? 

I. Some of us deny their exiſtence. As matters. 
in our Teſtimony they cannot be denied; but it is 
denied that they are evil. Some of us are yet of 
the ſame opinions as our reformers and the firſt 
Seceders, with reſpect to every thing in the Co- 
venants: approve of civil ecciefiaſtical eſtabliſh- 

| ments, 
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ments, and are averſe to the extenſion of full re. 
ligious liberty to others. Theſe are more con- 
filtent than the reſt; but they are conſiſtent in ſa- 
youring what is wrong. It is a grievance that ſuch 
opinions ſhould be yet among us. It is comfort-. 
able, if the majority be of different ſentiments ;- 


and if ſo, conformity to the minority cannot be ex- 


pected. At any rate, conformity is purchaſed . 


too . dearly, when at the price of truth and eon- 


ſcience, Let thoſe who deny the evil of theſe 


things complained of, read for their conviction 


publications by ſome of ourſelves on. theſe ſub- 
jects *: let them inquire, Is not God Lord of the 


conſeience? and are we not to allow others the 


ſame liberty of worſhip which we wiſh for ourſelves, 


to treat others as we with others to treat us? 


2. Some who confeſs that the grievances do 
exiſt, yet alledge them fo trivial that they may be 


ſpared. Though this may not be the verbal ex- 
preſſion, it is the language of conduct. But is it a 
trifle to admit any known evil to remain undiſturb- 


ed? Do we admit the doctrine of venial ſins? If 
we did ſo, Is it a trifle to approve what breathes. 


the ſpirit of Antichriſt ? Or to be inſineere in our 
| public profeſſions of religion? Trifling evils are 
Not to be ſpared z and if they were, theſe could 
not be ranked among them. | 
3. But fay fome, “A more | remedy may 
« be found.” Many of us are of this opinion; and 
hence our endeayours to palliate theſe matters, by 
referring to the Seceders anſwers to a Mr Nairn, 
who denied that ſubjection to civil magiſtrates, if 
of a different religion, was lawful, and fo ſepara- 
ted from them on the ſubject of the magiſtrates 
power. Theſe anſwers we ufe as our Explication 
and Commentary on ſuch parts of the Forms as 
ſeem exceptionable. Unhappily here, the Com- 
a mentary 


* Mr Graham on Eccleſiaſtical eſlablimmentz, &c. 
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nent, abridged in what reſpects antiquity, and ex- 
tended as to what is recent or preſent ; and thus 
modernized and adapted to preſent uſe. This 
ought to be an accommodating form, at all times 
ready to receive important matter, according to 
exiſting circumſtances. An acknowledgement of 
this kind could with greater propriety be recogni- 
zed in the ſolemn Oath of Covenant, 

The bond ſworn in this oath ought to be 
«ſimple and religious, and, like the Acknowledge- 
ment, at convenient intervals adapted to the de- 

_ mands of preſent circumſtances.” The duty of 
covenanting might be obſerved, not as a qualifica- 
tion for entering the pulpit, but by all in general. 
It ſeems to be a ſtated duty, and no reaſon appears. 
why a fingle individual may not publicly obſerve it. 
The proper ſeaſon for this might be, when the 

rſon accedes to the religious ſociety. The ſocie- 1 
ty alſo might obſerve it in a ſocial capacity as often | 
as convenient. Perhaps it ſhould not be a term of 
- Chriſtian communion ; and if not, there appears no 
reaſon why it ſhould be a term of miniſterial. The 
covenants, thus engaged in, might find more to 
join in them than at preſent; and the exerciſe: 
ſeems equally ſcriptural and edifying. Some of 
theſe alterations might be uſeful as remedies ; at 
any rate, ſome alterations are neceſſary. Several 
perſons, however, are averſe to any change, and 
oppole every innovation. 

VERY 12. We inquire, finally, into the vali- 
dity of the reaſons urged againſt attempting to re- 
medy the evils above complained of? 

1. Some of us deny their exiſtence. As matters 
in our Teſtimony they cannot be denied; but it is 
denied that they are evil. Some of us are yet of 
the ſame opinions as our reformers and the firſt 
Secedbrs, with N to every thing in the Co- 
venants: approve of civil ecciefiaſtical eſtabliſh- 

Ent ments, 
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ments, and are averſe to the extenſion of full re. 
ligious liberty to others. Theſe are more con- 
ſiſtent than the reſt; but they are conſiſtent in ſa- 
vouring what is wrong. It is a grievance that ſuch, 
opinions ſhould be yet among us. It is comfort-. 
able, if the majority be of different ſentiments: 
and if ſo, conformity to the minority cannot be ex- 
pected. At any rate, conformity is purchaſed 
too dearly, when at the price of truth and con- 


ſcience. Let thoſe who deny the evil of theſe 


things complained of, read for their conviction 
publications by ſome of ourſelves on theſe ſub- 


» jets &: let them inquire, Is not God Lord of the 


conſcience ? and are we not to allow others the 


ſame liberty of worſhip which we wiſh for ourſelves, 


—to treat others as we with others to treat us? 


2. Some who confeſs that the grievances do 
exiſt, yet alledge them ſo trivial that they may be 


ſpared. Though this may not be the verbal ex- 
preſſion, it is the language of conduct. But is it a 
triſle to admit any known evil to remain undiſturb- 
ed? Do we admit the doctrine of venial ſins? If 
we did ſo, Is it a trifle to approve what breathes 
the ſpirit of Antichriſt ? Or to be infincere in our 
| public profeſſions of religion ? Trifling evils are 
not to be ſpared ; and if they were, theſe could 
not be ranked among them. 


3. But fay ſome, „A more 2 remedy may | 


« be found.” Many of us are of this opinion; and 
hence our endeayours to palliate theſe matters, by 
referring to the Seceders anſwers to a Mr Nairn, 
who denied that ſubjection to civil magiſtrates, if 
of a different religion, was lawful, and fo ſepara- 
ted from them on the ſubject of the magiſtrates 

ower. Theſe anſwers we ufe as our Explication 
and Commentary on ſuch parts of the Forms as 

ſeem exceptionable. Unhappily here, the Com. 
mentary 
Mr Graham on Eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhm ente, &c. 
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mentary is at war with the Text. The declara- 
tion in theſe Anſwers is not ſo much an explanation, 
as a contradiction of thoſe parts in the Confeſſion 
and Covenants. And even theſe anſwers are de- 
ficient on the point of religious liberty: tho' they 
were more perfect than perhaps any thing in their 
da 


Another ſimilar palliation was lately propoſed, 
by an overture containing ſome of the true princi- 
ples of religious liberty; and propoſing, that theſe 
ſhould be declared to the world as - expreſſing the 
ſenſe in which we wunder/iand the objectionable 
parts in, the forms. It is, however, abſolutely im- 
poſſible for us, or any other, ſo to underſtand matters. 

Thus to underſtand theſe points is to make 
oppoſites ſynonymous. This is as much as to ſay, 
that when we ſay black, we intend white ; when we 


ſpeak of darkneſs, we are to be underſtood as ſpeak- 
ing of light. It is ſaying, that when we, in the 


moſt ſolemn manner, profeſs the ſentiments of 


. perſecution, we are giving an open avowal of the 
moſt unlimited religious liberty. The propoſal, 


and treatment it met in Synod, rather diſplayed the 
exiſtence and malignity of the evil, than afforded 
any relief. We wiſhed to purge out the leaven, but 
could not; becauſe we muft not grant that there is in 


the forms any thing wrong. Every thing muſt be 


capable of a ſound ſenſe; and hence, though our de- 


claration amount to a flat contradiction, yet we muſt 
call it an explanation, and uſe it as a vindication. 
4+ But ſince there is no perfection, why ſhould: 
«c we ſtruggle? We have, it is true, in our public 
« profeſſion, ſome foibles,- but perhaps it is impoſ- 
ce ſible to attain to a more perfect exemption”. It is 
true there is no perfection; it is alſo true, perhaps, 
our foibles are fewer than thoſe of any other ſect: 
yet they are too numerous. And though our 
ſathers, who did not advert to them, are not to be 
ſo. 
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fo much condemned for admitting them, we who 


ſee them have no ſuch excuſe. ough we can- 


not expect to attain perfection; yet we are cer- 
tainly to hate and oppoſe every falſe and every 
wicked way. Glaring evils call for oppoſition : 


and the very propoſal of this excuſe is ſuſpicious : 


it would preclude for ever all reformation, Be- 
des, in the proſecution of what is good, we 
may depend on the divine bleſſing to further our 
endeavours ; but if we knowingly, and with con- 
ſent, allow the continuance of evil, we are guilty. 
5. „Our Church is not ripe for ſuch an agita- 


cc tion. We cannot bear it; it is yet unſeafonable.” 


This is a ſuſpicious excuſe : all thoſe who are too 
intereſted to defire, or too indolent to attempt 
public reform in Church or State, have this evaſion 


always ready, „It is not yet ſeaſonable.“ This 
may be true, and delay may be admitted in caſes 
where ſin and duty are not concerned. Where 


theſe are concerned, it can never have place. When- 
ever ſin appears, it is ſeaſonable to ceaſe from it. 


After an evil is ſeen, avowedly to tolerate its con- 


tinuance for a time, is ſo long to eſtabliſh the prac- 
tice by a law. While we wait for the ſeaſon, let 
it be conſidered that inconſiſtency, duplicity, and 
prevarication, are continuing to ſtain our public 
rofeſſion; and while we ſpare theſe, from the 
conſideration of the unſeaſonableneſs of change, 
we admit that fin is for the preſent ſeaſonable. 
While we thus ſay, A little fleep, a little flumber, 
our deſtruction as a Church may come like a whirl- 
wind. But why is this reform unſeaſonable ? 


6. It would ſpoil the peace of congregations, by 


« directing the minds of the people to abuſes of 
ce which they were ignorant, or to which they were 


„ inattentive.“ The peace of congregations is a 


matter of great importance. The honour of re- 
ligion, and the edification of Chriſtians, are 
88 g here 
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1 I here much concerned. There is, however, a com- 
mon miſtake with reſpe& to the people in this 
matter. Many of them are neither ignorant of 
abuſes, nor inadvertent to them. Many would 
more cheerfully acquieſce in a change, than con- 
tinue in the preſent ſtate. But though this were 
not the caſe, Is peace to be purchaſed at the ex- 
pence of truth and conſcience? Is it to reſt upon 
the foundation of the people's ignorance ? Is this 
to be the mother of devotion ? A peace on theſe 
terms ſeems too like a league with death, and a 
covenant with hell. Such a league will deceive all 
who truſt in it. There is at this moment, per- 
| haps, greater danger of diſſention in congregations 
; from the continuance of theſe abuſes, than would 
be from any attempt to remove them. Many at 
preſent are remaining in communion, on the ex- 
pectation of ſuch an attempt. Many who have 
preſented children to baptiſm, would not now re- 
peat their profeſſion. Such would cheerfully give 
+ their ſuffrage to a reform. Since this is the caſe, 
Whether is better, toriſk the evil diſcordin the indul- 
gence of fin, or to riſk it in the proſecution of duty? 
7. But “ Would not the propoſed ſcrutiny and 
ce alteration reflect diſhonour on our venerable an- 
« ceſtors, and diſgrace our Party.” Inconſiſtency is 
an imperfection ; but it is an imperfection in- 
ſeparable from human nature in is preſent ſtate. 
When we alledge that our anceſtors were in ſome 
points wrong, we reproach them no more than b 
alledging that they were men fallible like our- 
ſelves : and if our veneration excludes this, it is too 
much of the Popiſh kind; and needs only a little 
eſtabliſhment by continuance, and augmentation 
by prejudice, to place them on the level with the 
Saints of the Calendar. If ever our reſpect leadg 
to favour their faults, it is idolatrous in its nature. 
Regard to the honour of a creature is thus ſet in op- 
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poſition to our regard to the honour of God, and 
prevails againſt it. 

Regard to the honour of our party, as far as it 
| prevails in this matter, is of the ſame nature. This 


principle binds many in the world to proſecute + 


folly, and continue ' abuſe. A prince, after de- 


Claring war, will not ſeek peace, leſt he ſhould 


condemn his former arrogance. The duelliſt, after 
he has taken notice of an affront, will not over- 
look, but reſent it at the riſk of his life. A church 
will not review her forms, leſt ſhe ſhould ſeem to 
confeſs, « Perhaps I have been miſtaken.” Thus 


abuſe is bound on men by the cord of pride. They 


perſiſt in evil, to avoid the imputation of, —What ? 
of— Humanity. The attempt, however, is vain. 
Our averſion to acknowledge miſtakes, will not pre- 
vent others from diſcovering, and effeCtually expoſ- 
ing them. Our numerous adverſaries, though blind 
to their own inconſiſtency, have the eyes of an 
eagle to diſcover our faults, and the voice of a 
trumpet to proclaim them in the world. But 
though this were not the caſe, Is not this regard, 


as far as it has influence to prevent duty, a prefer- 
ence of the honour of party to the honour of God; 


a loving the praiſe of men above the praiſe of 
God; a faſting for ſtrife and debate, and offering 
the accurſed thing ? 

While we 2 — ſeek for honour, we are in dan- 
ger of finding diſgrace the diſgrace of fin. They 


who thus . exalt themſelves, are in ſo far ex- 


alting themſelves againſt God, and cannot proſper, 
but muſt be abaſed: while thoſe who humble them- 
ſelves before the Lord, in departing from their ini- 


quity, are honourably employed, and will be ex- 


alted in due ſeaſon. 


8. © But would not an alteration in our Public 


«« Forms break our congregations, diminiſh our 
* numbers, prevent our multiplication, and injure 
S miniſters 
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* miniſters with reſpect to their ſubſiſtence in the 


« world ?” All theſe would be highly unpleaſant, 
and are therefore to be deprecated. They are not 


however certain conſequences. And if they were 


probable, a proſpect of conſequences is never to 
hinder the performance of duty clearly inculcated. 
The breach of congregations is equally proba- 
ble if the attempt be omitted, as if it be put in 
operation; and if the breach of congregations is to 
be prevented by abufe alone, it is better it ſhould 
occur. This, however, and the diminution of our 
numbers, there is little reaſon to fear. If it be 
ſuppoſed that many would deſert the cauſe on 
aecount of the diſcovery of abuſes; theſe man 
muſt be ſuppoſed to deſert, either becauſe ſuch 
abules have exiſted, or becauſe they are now aban- 
doned. The former claſs would find no commu- 
nity where the ſame abuſes do not exiſt in equal or 
greater degrees, or others of a ſtill more ſerious 
nature. Our own abuſes are not ſtated by the 
writer of theſe obſervations, becauſe equal or great- 
er, do not appear in other communions, but be- 
cauſe they are our own. A ſimilar examination 
would diſcover the abuſes of other denominations, 
at leaſt, equally numerous, equally malignant, 
and adhered to with equal obſtinacy; while others 
Would appear of which we are comparatively clear. 
The greateſt deſertion might be expected to the o- 


cher claſs of Seceders; and to that communion ma- 


ny of the above oblervations are equally applicable. 
In one reſpect, they are even more applicable. The 
bone of contention, the religious clauſe of the Bur- 

g- oath, involves in its nature the ſpirit of Anti- 


chriſt. It avows Religious Eſtabliſhment by civil 


authority, and binds to the ſupport of ſuch eſtabliſhs 


ment. The uſe of the Oath characteriſes it a © Mark 


cc of the Beaſt, without which no perſon is permit» 
ted to buy or le Las if aperſon ſhould not make 
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1 A coat, or a pair of ſhoes, or ſell a pound of gro- 


ceries, unleſs he be of the eſtabliſhed religion. There 
is little danger then of deſertion becauſe the abuſes 
ha ve exiſted. And thoſe who deſert becauſe abuſes 
are ejected, do more good to the ſociety by their ab- 
ſence than by their preſence : they delert us on ac- 


count of our apoſtacy from evil. 


Our multiplication is probably not leſs retarded 
by our adherence to theſe abuſes, than it would 
be by their ejection. But if this had been always 
the prevalent reſpect, our forefathers had never 
made Seceſſion. The faithful have always been 
comparatively few. The ſtrictneſs of true religion 
is always ungrateful to the many. 

« But it will endanger the ſalary of miniſters, 


cc by weakening their congregations.” This conſe- 


* 


quence is doubtful; and the objection is ſo like 
that uſed againſt every reformation, that it ſcarce- 
ly ought to be named. The Reform might 
« otherwiſe be eligible; but our 'Thrones, our Pre- 
cc rogatives, our Revenues ; our Titles, our Pen- 
cc ſions, our Places and Expectations, are in dan- 
« ger; the Mitre, the Primacy, the Biſhopric, 
« Deanry, Vicarage, Curacy; the Kirk, the Manſe, 
cc and Glebe, the Teinds, the Preſentation, and 
ce Proſpect; the Meeting-houſe, Stipends, and 
« Collection, are all in danger: let all reformation 
cc be avoided, let it be execrated.” God forbid 
that ſuch motives ſhould influence our religious con- 
duct. He who loveth houſe or land more than me, 
ſays Chriſt, is not worthy of me. 

In the above obſervations. we have ſeen that ſe- 
rious evils do really exiſt among us; that theſe affect 
our. religious conduct: the neceſſity of ſome at- 
tempt to remedy has been declared; ſome hints to- 
ward a radical cure have been offered ; the objec- 
tions moſt ſpecious conſidered, and expoſed: It 
is our duty to attempt purging out the old leaven, 
and thus doing good, truſt conſequences to the 


Lord. 
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